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^ The purposes of this paper are to exatinc Bor« 
intensi^vely than vas at^eiipted ia the authors' first paper (not 
available throiigh EBIC) a^ subset of the parent^child studies* 
published in Cl^ild Development and JbQinal cf Harriage aad the Fanil; 
for evidence ^of qualitative differences in the methodological 
approaches used in the tvo journals, and to drav soie implications 
from ^these results and those presented in. the firs^ paper for the 
task 'of integrating the research of child and family investigators* 
Tvo time periods verc selected for examination; 1959-^962 an^ 
197^*1976* The first time- period represents the '**heya^« of^ 
paxent-child relations research b; chij/p researchers. The second time 
period is representative of current research' efforts by both 
professional groups, ana provides a sufficient time lapse from the 
earlier period to rafjtect the emerging trends in th^ tvo, journals* 
EacE journal had 17 articles randomly selected during each of the 
^ime periods/ Each article vas subjected to seven a'nalyses to 
determine the kind of statistical analysis done and the methodology ^ 
used* Significant differences vers found between the child and family 
researchers* (Author) ^ 
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, The purposes of th 
slvely 'than was attemrit 

published .in Ch>jLd Development ( CD) and Journal of Marriage and the Pamily (JMF) 
^j^jldenc^^Q^qu^ ^differences in the methodological approaches used In 



TO THE 6 DUCAT tON A RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER {ERIC) AND 
(J^RSOF THE ER^C SYSTEM " 

? present paper are Xwo-*fold: 1) to examine more inten- * 
^d in our first paper a subset of the parent-^hild studie, 

^ _ r±c 

^^^^S^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^ differences in the ^ethodolos 

^-two journal; an^ 2] to, draw som^ implications from these results and tho&e 
^^jpesented in the first" japer for the task of integrating the research of child 
ajid fsjgLly Investlgatiois , A bit of caution 'is ralso warranted at this p5int. 
It could be argued, and tightiLy;so, that any differences' that ate revealed" 
between child and f anillyl reseai(s^ers could be the»result of different types of 
conceptual issues that the two * groups of researchers' address* While we have 
tried to ayoi^ this possible confound by only examioing a substantive- area . 
that both groups of researchers share an Interest in, the *fact remains that 
until ao analysis of the Icomparabijlty of the conqeptual questions addressed 
by both groups of researohers la. under taken, a pLauslble confound Tiiay exist. 

With regards to the Intensive analysis^ two time periods were selected 
for examination — the periid from 1959-1962, and the periqS from 197A-i976, 
As indicated* our first jpaper, the 1959-62 time period^ represents the "heyday'' 
of par^nt-c)iH3d "relations (research by child researchers. It was during this 4- 
year period ■^'tha^^developmerLtallsts published more parent-child ^relations researc 
than they had in the preceeding 28 years. The second time period was selected 
because it is representative of current research efforts by Ijoth professional 
groups and provides a sufficient time'lapse from the earlier period to reflect 
the emerging trends in the jtwo journals* 

Procedures 

Seventeen articles werd selected randomly from each Journal during each of 
tjie two "afj^r^mentioned time periods. The one restriction placedron this random! 
zation process was that an e\]ual number of articles were sampled from each of th^- 
years^ within each time span. 
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Each article was ?ubjeci 
following three .questions: 1| 
pr a multiple-lTjteractlon caul 
researchers drawing conclusioi 
tests?; and 3) how much variai 
able to account for by the mei 



d to three analyses in an attempt to answer the 

do the investigators assume a single causal model 
al model in analyzing tbeir data 2) are the 
s>^from^ their results without performiiig signiflcanc 
[ce Id the dependent measures were the investigators 
ures they conceived as the independent variables? 



The first analysis consisted of tallying the nOmber of studies from each tin 
period and between^eaih journal t*hat exai^lned the joint influence (interaction) c 
two or more independent varlablWs on a given dependent (criterion) measure. 
Multiple regression analyses, contingency tables that' examined the influence of 
multiple parameters on the distribution of subjects, and interactions from an' 



1* Summary of paper presented at' the meeting of the National Courfcll on 
Family Relations^ October, 1977, \San Diego. ^ 



aiysis of variance #ire all , examples of analytic technlquea that were' tallied 
reflecting thQ use of a \multlple- Interaction caussl model by the investigator? 
It was ho}^d that this analysis would serva as an adequate proxy for determining 
the extent to which the two disciplines hsve come to grips with the coinplexlt^ 
which the natural ecology Imposes on family processes* 

The. second analysis sought to "Setextnine whether the Investigators were 
drawing conclusions from their data without having performed any or all of 
the significant tests on the data to ^on^lrm the stability of the obtained 
differences* Consider the following hypothetical example? A researcher states 
th^t mothers are more nurturant than fathers with their daughters, but does not 
subject the data that served as the bas;is' for the statement' to a statistical test 
'* , 

^* 

The third analysis Involved computing the average amount of variance 
accounted for by the st'atlstl'cally significant effects obtained from a given 
analytic procedure used In each study* The mean amount of variance accojiiited 
for by the significant effects resulting from a given statistical procedure 
provided the*baslc data unit for this analysis* The third analysis Pas Intended, 
to reflect the distinction between statistically significant findings which ^e 
Indexing only the minor Irijfluence or association of "or^e variable to the criterion 
measure from those which are revealing a powerful Influence of one va|rlable on ^ 
.criterion measure* Since one of the major ^oals of, the scientific ei^terprlse Is 
to account for as much variance as possible,- It was deemed important to evaluate 
how much variance the statistically significant findings In the two sets of studl 
actually accounted for' over time/ 

Four additional analyses were performed on all of the article from within 
the two time* periods* Th^e analyses, similar to the time series material 
presented at the end of t;he first Paper, were InltiateS In the hope that they wou 
allow us to paint a more precise ptcture of the qtjalltatlve methodological change 
over time both within and between each journal* More s|>eclficalli, the following 
parameters were examined: i) the percentage of parent-child relation studies at 
each time period that employed observational methodology, 2) the perj:entage of 
parent^child relation studies at each time period that employed an experimental 
apprPach, 3) the percentage of parent-child relations studies at each time period 
that they employed the Interview/questionnaire approach and 4) the percentage of 
parent-child relations studies across time that employed an additional research\ 
approach when questionnaires or Interviews were used*^ Although the aforeraentlonc 
tinalysea obvlox/sly do not exhaust all of the poteiitlal analyses, i^hlch could have 
been conducted, they do shed some light (would ydu believe a little glimmer) on 
changes, In the quality, complexity, and methodological* approaches to the study ot 
parent-child relations by two different disciplines* , 

Re suit a , ' ■ 

First both journals rarely examined the joint influence of two or more 
parameters during the 1959-1962 time period* However, by 1974-76, the iMnt 
impact of two or more parameters on a criterion or dependent measure were Inves-* 
tlgated In significantly more of the CD studies than the JMF Studies, £ ■ 2*12,^, 
p < *05* , . ' 

Our second Intensive analysis tabulated the number of data analyses that 
should have'^been executed but were not at each tinje period and ac^ross both time* 
periods* No significant dif f erences J>etween the journals were detected In the 
number of Incomplete analysea in the 1959-19^2 analysis period* However, parent- 
child relations articles. In JWF contained more Incomplete data analyses during 



the 1974-7^ time period *X?l) » 6.*94, £^< *01 anST^cross both time periods 
X^<1) » 9,46, £ < *01 than articles published in CD* 

Third, statistically significant effects .in £gr accounted for 'more variance 
than those found in JMF . The mean^amount of variance accounted for per signifi- 
cant effect were 29*5% and 1?* U , respectively ^(^7) - 3*29,* 2 < *01* The data 
for this analysis was collapsed across both time periods in order to provide a» 
sufficient nuiaber of studies for comparison since less than one-half of the> 
results whieh appeared Iri^ ^JMF provided sufficient statistical information in 
order to calculate the variance accounted for in the study* For example, on 
several occasions either ^the typ^ of ^data analytic vtechnique was not rep6rtSd 
and' only a £ 'Value would, be _f resented,' or otJher important adjunct Infoinnatlon ^ ^ 
such as the nmber.pf decrees of freedom would be omitted* In all, 60% of the 
Ampled JMF articles omitted .infonnation, while 26% of the CD &r^lcles omitted 
dat3 analysis Informaticm/ ' . - 

Now, let us consi^der the data that wfere drawn from our larger time-sserles 
analysis* Th« results revealed that dui^lng the 1959-1962 time ^rlotf articles 
in CD used observational methodologies more often than articles in JHF <£ * 4*25, 
£ < *01)* Conversely, articles in JMF used the questionnaire/interview approach 
more often 4*14, £ < .01)* When, the questlonnalre/intervi^ew approach was 

the only data gathering technique emplt>yed, articles in CD more of ten. employed 
other da^g gathering approaches in conjunction with the interviews or question^ 
nalres than did articles in JMF U = 2.14, £ < -05)- 

Furthe;c, ■ the "pattern of results for the 1974-1976 time period are similar 
to the pattern of .results for the first time period, only more pronounced . 
Specifically, articles in CD used the observational methodology X£ =^ 9*14, 
» £ < *001)^, and experimental ^ipproach more often/'than artlclea in JMF (z^ - 9.28, 
£ < *001). Once again, artlel«s in JMF use?i only*a questionnaire or interview 
more ofteji than articles in CD (z --9*35, £*< *601) , while articles in CD were 
more lllCely to accompany questionnaires or interviews with other data assessment 
technique^ (z_ * 9.27, £ < *00l) . 

Discussion > , . ■ ^ ^ 

Based upon the results--of bofh'^ ^fie fhtehsive and time series analyses we 
can begin t-o sketch a profile of some qualitati^ste differences- ImAthe way'chlld 
and family researchers confront the study of parent-child relatjions* The modal 
approach by family Investigatbrs Involves the a<imln|.stratlon of a .questionnaire 
to college age subjects. The investigations are consistently descriptive rather 
than experimental in nature, and the questionnaires are ritely ' accompanied >y 
a different type*of asswgment strategy. The influence of^one independent . 
Vvarlable at a time rather ^han thc.comblLned itifluefice o"f two or more* independent * 
variables on a dependent or criterion measure are Investigated* When we examine 
the handling of the data once it is obtained^ we discovered that' the dfta ia 
often not completely Jwialyzed and those. effects that are revealed account for 
only approximately 12? of the variance* , - 

■ ■ \ ' ' ' - . ■ ■ * ' 

\ln contrastu^o family research on parent-child relationls, research on . ^ 
.paren^-'chlld relations by child .developnrentalistj& has qualitatively changed 
over the years* Prior to the middle sixtijas questions regarding fSarent-chlld 
relations were primarily investigated with questionnaires, although even ^hen 
"some investigators were"employlng observational technlqu^* Moreover, few 
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investigations were using the experimental approach or eX(3inlnlng the influence , 
of more than one independent -^artahle on a dependent variable* This modal 
research pattern underwent, a dramatic change as researchers turned to observa- 
tional methodologies and to a les3 degree the experlm^tal approach* The 
influence of multiple independent Variables is now" the rule* Across time 
cocfplete data analysis has been the rule rather than the exception, and the 
ayerdf^ amount of variance accounted 'for per significant effect approached 30%, 

* *• ^ ' 

If we take a moment to reflect %n what all of the dfata that you have been 
tombarded with means, one could conclude that, yes, qualitative differences do 
exist in the complexity, ^nethodology, and to some extent the* quality of parent- 
child relations research by child and family specialists* However, these 
differences have not always been ®s pronounced as they are today as^ the method- 
ological approaches in the late fifties and early sixties were at* least somewhat 
similar* Why have the two disciplines grown steadily apart? tfhat events or 
philosophical differences are responsible for this cirift aijd do they mitigate 
against the integration pf the two discipline? 

The fact of the matter is, 'developmental researchers no longer believe that 
adeq^uftte information about parent-child relations can be solely or priparily 
obtained through interviews and questioimaires* Several orthogonal but con- 
verging pieces of Information have led chiXd researchers to this conclusion. 
For example, there is little evidence that parents relate to thair children 
they report they do on questionnaires or. li^terviews* Rathery^he availaM 
suggests there is little convergence between parental^al£^^ports and actua 
parental behavior (Becker S Krug, 1965; Srody, iges^'^ttop, 1971J Yarrow 
Further, social and i^ersonality psychologists hav^ also demonstrated that P 



often behav<V in a manner that*is discrepant from their own self-reports (M^ 
1968)* 
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Perhaps the straw that broke the^cainel's back for the use' of self^i 
measures by child devleopmentalists was the inability of Yarrow, Campt^^] 
Burton (1968) to replicate the findings of the classic Siears, Maccoby, 
Levin (1957) investigation* Despite the fact that tliese researchers W^t to 
great lengths to select samples that were aljmqst identical td the S$a^0, et 
sample, and used many of the same questionnaire and interview item^, /tliey cq^d 
not replicate the results* The fallout from all of these sour^ces off /nquiryVhas 
resulted in child reseat^chers questioning t he ^ value of only obtalrfiPR information 
about parent'child i^elationships from questionlfaires or Interviews^ 



1[he crux of thid philosophical difference is that child dev^opmentalists 
now believe that developmental processes should be approxlmate<^ closely as 
possible Vhen they are empirically investigated* The source of/ttils belief can 



be traced to an implicit assumption that subjects have to be 
committed to the variable under investigation* In other word 
subject, whether it be an adult or child, must get involveci 
of ^ their behavior bears some resemblance to their behavior 
on a dayrto-day basis* In fact, some psyc^kologists have su 
continuum of ^research subject's commitment can be constr 
Carlsmitb, 1968). At one extreme of the continuum wduld 
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measures where subjects report on what they have do^e or w^iild dcf in a given 
situation. The amount of commitme|it on this type of meastjxe Is undoubtedly 
influenced by the situation in wKich the questionnaire i/s administered- If the 
administration takes place in a large auditorium prith s4veral ^undre4 students, 
as Is the case ±o many of the JMF articles, the amount/of commitment on the 



subjecj^^art is p^robably l^s than a self-report measure that is indi- 
vljiurfly adminlstejred. For this reason, IntarHews probably psychologically 
^Involve a^respondent more than a questionnaire due to the lnter:ylewer*,s ^ 
presence. The* well-treined Interviewer can^ succeed In Inducing j:he subject 
to pay fceed, a^d therefore st^ds a better chance of at least getting a serious 
response. '* > ^ 

The thl^ step on this continuum is what are termed bfehaviorold measures* 
These are me^ures of a subjects' commitment to perform a piece of behavior,^ 
without actually performljig it. The use of behavioroid techniques are found 
most often in social ^ psychological experiments where the subject iVitentipn is 
the researchers focus; however, its applicability is not imniidiately obvious for 
parent-child relation research. Again, the crucial difference between a 
q^uestiqnnaire and a behavloroifl measure is the degree of commitment- Most 
subjects wi^o volunteer for ^n activity have an intention of following through'- 
It is pLich easier and, therefore,' much less meaningful to check a questionnaire 
to indicate that ^ou would voliinteer if the. occasion arose* 

FinalTy, the measurement' of actual behavior would be eih>ected' to elicit , 
t!he largest degree of psychological comaltment or- Involvejaent by the subject in 
the measurement process in natural or artificial settlj^gs. By actually assessing 
interaction patterns the researcher is approximating the Natural environment in 
which' adults'and children provide each other with coi^tlnuA feedback. The 
absence of this feedback component in self-report, Indices^probably is partiallj^ 
responsible for th^ lack of correspondence between -self-reports of child-rearing 
behavior and, actual chlld-*rearlng. b^h^vior. Th$ 'benefits of measuring actual 
interactions has paid off in that'i at ^least to the ^degree thdt the Inyastlg^tlons 
of p^rent-'chlld relations which have used this approach are/generally- repli^fated . 
This has allowed researchers to engage in systematic research prigrams ratheij thar* 
in "one shot" studies where tlie results from one study are not followed up in a 
series of subsequent' studies' (e.g- , Blieingold & Echerman, 1970)- 

Due to their' preference , for the observational technique. Investigations 
of parent-child relationships by child specialists are increasingly becoming 
what We term "expensive.*'. By expensive we mean that the amount of effort in 
telTus of the Investigator's hours, Vubjects' hours, and^monetery expense is 
great. Tjo undertake an in vivo investigation requires that par^ts and 
children usually must donate at least aa hour of their tlme^* Observational 
systems must be developed and several observers have to be trained to make . 
reliably observations. From our experiences, perhaps 200 person hours by 
the ^investigators are required just to develop a system, make it reliable, and 
collect the d^ta from 50 mother-^chlld dyads. Recruitment of subjects, as well 
as data -reduction and analysis are not included In .this estimate. However, an 
increasing number of child researchers now believe that the'resul4:s that one 
obtains from suctt investigations justify the costs. 

Asj^many of you are well awar^, child researchers do not ha^e a reputation 
for engaging in such expensive *re9earch^pursults - The old sJtereot3^e of a child 
' psychological experiment, whether it concerned parent*<;hlld relations or more ^ 
often S9me^other aspect of develppipent, was to escort the child to a laboratory 
and provide him or hen with an experimenrtal task that consumed no more than ten 
to fifteen minutes in the presence of a strange experimenter. Unfortunately, 
thesTe results seldom provided the discipline with the breadth of information 
that is necessary^'to understand* dev^l6pmen*tal processes at least in their social 
context, /in a similar view,' we riiust question whether family specialists are 
gaining the' InfjDrroatlon tjhey'need in thetr^ at tempt to^understand parent-child 



relations bv relying or)ly on information obtained from weer Jonnaiiree or inter-* 
^-Vlews* Ji^'aB, clV^ld researc/iars are attempting to sh^ke, their narrow approachet 
iJr favor of multiple metbod approaches, to many developmental. isSHes, there is no 
reason why family researchers could not follow suit;,. \ ' ^ * t 

The pressure© on child researchers" to engage in more expensive, research are 

■ certainly increasing. 1$ tbe area of parent-child relations ^research we are 

witnessing an increased emphasis on making repeated measurements of the parent- 

thild subjects across tijne. I am* confident that^in the near future one shot 

assessments ^ parent-child relation.^ will be summarily rejec.t^ hy the editorial 

board of CD, A person whose ^research has exemplified this trend and wh6 is also 

the current editor of CD, Mavis Ketheri,ngton» has stated in ^recent editorial 

that the journal j&ill give priority to arti<cles that contain mul^i^le gather than 

single investigations (1977)* It is obvious that pressures from within 'the 

discipline are responsible for the growing expense and qua3i4;y of parent-child 

relations research. ■ . 

t * . ' 

J * " ■ 

O^ur objective in this discussion has not been to, portray interview or" 

guestionnaire research as an exercise in f^itility. On the contrary^ our purpose 
has beei) to point out t^e limitatloriC%f\these approaches "in the study of parent- 
child relations particularly when they are^the sole source of iiiforraajion. Ther<= 
are laany research endeavors where questionnaires or*ii3tervievs are not only 
informative, b^nt they are the preferred 5ata gathering strategy* This is especial 
true for iiives^tigatioris which observations^are not a^ropriate* " For exampl^^ 
several of our colleagues have a large project in which they are attempting to 
isolate several factors whicli are related to adolescent pregnancy.. We would hate 
to think of the ethics involved in studying sQjne aspects of this problem with 
thef observational approach. In general, we believe it wa's appropriate to" 
begin our studies of parent-child relations research in the 50's with self-^report 
measures. - .However, we are past a beginning, and we Ibeed to advance our Itnowledge 
in the area-through the observation o^^^actual pareat-child interactiorts , 

T^hat does all of this mean for those of us who work in iBterdisciplinary 
settings'? One implication is that tbe child and family disciplines will only 
integrate iY researchers from within both disciplines adopt multi-method research 
approaches* Not only would the quality of research <iuestions are derived*.. 

Second, a necessary prerequisite tax the integf'ation of the two disciplines^ 
wot^d be $ reformulation of the way in which graduate students are trained* 
Students iould have to have' a firm foundation and especially experience in both 
survey an^cl obs^^/a^ional methodologies, t^rankly, if integratioti does not 
occuip^t; the level of graduate' training it'^probably will not" occur^at all, ^ Chil^^ 
and famifLy researcher^ who are, ^hall I say, ''on the job*' will not in mQst 'casps 
have either the time or inclination to"learn ti*^subject m^ter necessary to 'm^^ 
interdisciplinary research a reality. ' * ^ ^^jf ^ 

Whit are tihe consequences of not Integrating the two disciplines, especially 
on pare|it-child relations research? Nothing, except that the disciplines 
would continue to <lrift further and further apart. The graduate students, of . 
these progtams would perpetuate the disciplines as they are now evolving until 
universities begin to ask why these "interdisciplinary" programs exist. 
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